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and Shakespeare's ; the brain has made pots and
statues, great bulls and little jewels, and crossed
the river of death this way and that incessantly,
seeking some landing, now wrapping the body
well for its long sleep ; now laying a penny
piece on the eyes ; now turning the toes scrupu-
lously to the East. Meanwhile, Plato continues
his dialogue ; in spite of the rain ; in spite of
the cab whistles ; in spite of the woman in the
mews behind Great Ormond Street who has
come home drunk and cries all night long,
" Let me in ! Let me in 1 "

In the street below Jacob's room voices were
raised.

But he read on. For after all Plato continues
imperturbably. And Hamlet utters his soliloquy.
And there the Elgin Marbles lie, all night long,
old Jones's lantern sometimes recalling Ulysses,
or a horse's head ; or sometimes a flash of gold,
or a mummy's sunk yellow cheek. Plato and
Shakespeare continue ; and Jacob, who was
reading the Phaedrus^ heard people vociferating
round the lamp-post, and the woman battering
at the door and crying, " Let me in ! " as if a
coal had dropped from the fire, or a fly, falling
from the ceiling, had lain on its back, too weak
to turn over.

The Phaedrus is very difficult.    And so, when